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Notes. 


BATTLE OF DUNBAR: 
OF LOSSES. 


History has, it seems to me, been too ready 
to take Cromwell’s account of the losses at 
the battle of Dunbar. I give first two early 
accounts, and then a few comments. Heath’s 
‘ Chronicle,’ 1663, p. 502, says :— 

“On tuesday morning at four of the Clock, 
a Brigade of the English Army drew down to 
possess themselves of a pass upon the Road 
between Eden-burgh and Berwick, which being 
had, they might with the more ease, and advan- 
‘tage make their way home, and in order thereto 
pass over to the enemy, to fall upon them. This 
Brigade consisted of three regiments of Horse, 
of Major General Lamberts Commissary General 
Whalleys and Colonel Lilburns, and two of Foot. 
This gave the Scots a great Alarum, and a sore 
dispute happened about the pass, which lasted 
above an hour, the great guns playing in the 
meantime against both the bodies. At length the 
stout Brigade gained and possessed the pass, 
a eg gallantry and bravery being shewed on both 
sides. 

“This pass lay at Copperspeth in the English 
‘way homewards, to impede which they had drawn 


ESTIMATE 





off their best Horse upon the right Wing to receive 
the English, whose Word was the Lord of Hosts, 
theirs The Covenant. 

“The Enemy charged hereupon with their 
Lanciers, so that the horse gave way a little, but 
immediately rallied, and the foot advancing to 
second them, the Scots were charged so home, 
that they put them presently to the rout, it being 
about six a clock in the morning, the left Wing 
of Horse without striking one stroke, following 
the same way; The Foot seeing this rout and 
flight of the Horse, and not able in any order 
by reason thereof to engage, were all of a sudden 
so confused and confounded, that without any 
resistance or offer of engagement, they thre Ww 
down their Armes and fled, giving the English the 
full pursuit of them above eight miles beyond 
Haddington ; the number of the slain were [sic] 
4000, 9000 Prisoners, many whereof were 
desperately wounded, and 10000. armes, all their 
Ammunition, Bag and Baggage. Prisoners of 
Note were, Sir James Lumsdale, Lieutenant 
General of the Army, the Lord Libberton, im- 
ployed by the Estates to the King lately, and 
died of his wounds presently after the fight at 
Dunbar, Adjutant General Bickerton, scout- 
master Campbel, Sir William Douglass, Lord 
Cranston, and Colonel Gurden; 12 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 6 Majors, 42 Captains, 75 Lieutenants, 
17 Cornets, 2 Quarter-masters, 110 Ensignes, 
Foot and Horse Colours 200, 27 Guns, some brass, 
Tron and Leather, with the loss of not above 300 
English, and one Major Rokesby, Rokisly [sic] 
who died after of his wounds: there was likewise 
taken the Purse to the great Seal of Scotland, 
which was presently sent up to London, and the 
Colours with those taken before at Preston, 
ordered forthwith to be bung up in Westminster- 
Hall.” 


The second account is from pp. 102-3. of 
“The Perfect | Politician, or a full| View 
| of the | Life and Actions | of | O. Crom- 
wel.| The Third Edition Corrected and 
| Enlarged {| London, Printed for I. 
| Crumpe, at the three | Bibles in St. Paul’s 
Church | yard. MDCLXxxI.” :— 


** All things being thus in a readiness, the Soul- 
diers desired nothing more, than the coming of 
the time when they should fall in, that they 
might shew their Valour to purpose. It was 
resolved (Sept. 3) to fall on by break of day: 
but (by reason of some impediments) it was 
delayed till six of the clock ; at which time, Major 
General Lambert, Lieutenant General Fleetwood, 
Commissary Whalley, and Colonel Twistleton (all 
stout and resolute Commanders) gave a furious 
charge upon the Scots Army, who stoutly sus- 
tained the same, and gallantly disputed the 
business at the Swords point. The English Foot 
in the meantime fired roundly upon the Enemies 
Foot, but with more courage than success ; 
for being overpowr’d, they were forced into some 
disorder ; notwithstanding, they soon recovered 
their Ground, being reinforced by the Generals own 
Regiment. 

‘** And now the Fight grew hot on all sides. The 
English Horse flew about like Furies, doing 
wonderful execution, insomuch that the place 
soon became an Aceldama, or field of blood. 
The Foot were not behind in their capacities : 
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for the Pikes gallantly sustained the push of their 
Enemies, and the musquets seemed by their 
often firings to have a design to alter the property 
of the Climate from the Frigid to the Torrid Zone. 
Neither were the English more free of their 
powder, than the Scots (especially Lawyer’s Regi- 
ment of Highlanders) were of their bullets, until 
their Horse being totally dispers’d, and enfore’d 
to quit the Field, left the foot exposed to all 
dangers: -which they seeing began to shift for 
themselves as well as they could, throwing away 
their Arms, and betaking themselves to their 
heels: a poor shift! it being better to fight a day, 
than run an hour. To be short; the English 
at last so far prevailed, as to give a compleat 
Overthrow, by the utter routing of that Army, 
which had but lately triumphed in a confident 
assurance of Victory. 

‘*This was the work of one hour; but it 
ended not here: for the Rout begetting a Run, 
the fugitives were pursued eight miles from the 
place. Of the Enemy were slain in all about 
3000; 10000 taken prisoners, many whereof were 
desperately wounded ; and 15000 Arms, all their 
Ammunition, Bag and Baggage. Prisoners of Note 
were Sir James Lumsdale, Lieutenant General of 
the Army, the Lord Libberton (who shortly 
after dyed of his wounds), Adjutant General 
Bickerton, Scout-master Campbel, Sir “William 
Douglas, Lord Cranston, and Colonel Gurden ; 
12 Lieutenant-Colonels, 6 Majors, 42 Captains, 
75 Lieutenants, 17 Cornets, 2 Quarter-Masters, 
110 Ensigns, Foot and Horse Colours 200, 27 Guns, 
some Brass, some Iron, and some of Leather, with 
the loss of not above 300 English. There was like- 
wise taken the Purse to the great Seal of Scotland ; 
and for standing Trophies of this great victory, 
200 of their Colours were sent up to the Parlia- 
ment at London ; who caused them to be hung up 
in Westminster-Hall, where they remained a long 
time.” 

It appears from comparing both these 
accounts that the English loss was about 
300 (by loss evidently, I think, is meant the 
number of killed: Major Rokesby is men- 
tioned as having been wounded, but then 
he shortly after died of his wounds). I 
cannot say whether one account has been 
copied from the other, but I should hardly 
think so because the number of killed and 
prisoners differs in the two accounts. If I 
remember right, Carlyle, in a note to his 
account of Dunbar fight, puts the query 
whether Fleetwood was present. It will be 
seen from the second account (Henry 
Fletcher’s: his name, by the way, is not on 
the title-page) that Fleetwood was present. 
The accounts, it may be noted, agree in 
admitting the stiffness of the contest, Heath 
says “‘much gallantry and bravery being 
shewed on both sides.”” The number of men 
engaged and the nature of the fighting clearly 
prove the estimate of from twenty to thirty 
English killed to be positively ludicrous. 
Cromwell in a letter after the battle put the 
number at not above twenty, if I remember 





right. Elsewhere I have seen it mentioned 
as being up to thirty. Cromwell made the 
statement, doubtless, for political reasons. 
Serious historians however, appear to have 
accepted the number given by Cromwell as 
correct, though they have nothing to fear 
from Cromwell. ARDEA. 

[A letter written by Cromwell the day before 
the battle, and showing his anxiety with respect 
to his position, was printed by Mr. Linpsay 
Hinson at 10 S. xi. 72.] 





“STENCIL”: ITS DERIVATION. 


Pror. SKEAT conjectures that “stencil” is 
derived from O.F. “ estinceller, to sparkle, 
....to powder, or set thick with sparkles ” 
(Cotgrave). Hequotes from the ‘ Aunters of 
Arthure’ ‘‘ with his sternes (stars) of gold, 
stanseld on stray,” 7.e., ‘‘stencilled at ran- 
dom.” In the Wardrobe Accounts of Edw. ITI. 
occurs ‘‘ harnesium de bokeram albo, exten- 
cellato cum argento,” which PrRor. SKEaT 
renders ‘‘ starred with silver.” 

The objections to this etymology are three : 
(1) there is no reason for assuming that the 
word in the above contexts means anything 
but “‘sparkling ”’ (cf. ‘‘ tinsel”) ; (2) there is 
a tremendous gap between Edw. III. and the 
modern word stencil, which appears to be 
first booked by Webster; (3) the -s- of 
estinceler was mute by about the end of the 
thirteenth century, hence the E. form tinsel. 

The Rev. Percy Smith in his ‘ Glossary of 
Words and Phrases * suggests a more plausible 
etymology from G. ‘* Stanze, mould, metal- 
stamp, die, punch ” (Fliigel-Schmidt-Tanger), 
This does not, however, account for the 
form, nor does it quite suit the sense, al- 
though there is a certain affinity between the 
two ideas, and “stencils” are, I suppose, 
cut out with such an implement. Stanze is. 
given by Grimm as a modern word of 
unknown origin. It may be ultimately 
connected with its F. synonym estampe ; 
cf. also G. and Du. stempel. 

Kilian (1620) has a word which may be 
the origin’of ‘‘ stencil,” viz., “‘ stemsel, stimsel, 
ora sive limbus calcei, orbiculata calcei 
exterior sutura.” This appears to suggest a 
fixed pattern. It occurs also in an earlier 
dictionary, viz., ‘Trium Linguarum Dic- 
tionarium’ (Frankfurt, 1587), ‘‘ stemsel, 
forma, formula, baston sur quoy ils cousent 
les souliers.” So also in Binnart’s ‘ Biglotton? 
(Amsterdam, 1686), ‘“‘stemsel, forma, 
formula ; ora calcei.” It does not appear 
in Hexham (1672) or Sewel (1727), and I do 
not know whether it exists in Mod. Du. 
A “stencil” may very well be described as 
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forma, formula. EE. (shoemaker’s) “last” 
and its Teutonic cognates mean ultimately 
‘footprint, impression” (Skeat, “ last ae 
Kluge, Leisten); while the Romance equl- 
valents for “last ” are F. forme, It., Sp., and 
Port. forma. It may be noted that G. 
Schablone, stencil, is also from Du. (Kluge), 
and that it is used, like Leisten, figuratively, 
eg., ‘‘Sie sind alle iiber einen Leisten 
geschlagen, they are all of a kidney; they 
are all of one cut” (Ludwig, 1716), “Ils 
sont tous frappés au méme coin ”* (Schwan, 
1784), ‘‘ They are all of a kidney, all of one 
cut, of the same stamp, wedge, or coin” 
(Ebers, 1798). In less homely mod. G. one 
would say ‘‘ Sie sind alle nach der Schablone 
(stencil) gemacht.”’ There is, of course, a 
considerable gap between this archaic Du. 
word and E. “stencil,’? but the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
will probably show that the latter was in 
use for some time before being booked. It 
may turn out to be Dutch-American. 


I can find nothing about the origin of the 
Du. word. The sense suggests that it is 
*stemp-sel for stempel, formed like decksel, 
stopsel, &c.; or it may be connected with 
‘* stemmen, firmum reddere” (Kilian), or 
even with ‘‘stemmen, scalpro square” 
(Kilian). Cf. the relation of ‘* schampelioen, 
scalprum, celum”’ (Kilian), and “‘schampelioen, 
specimen, exemplar, &c.” (Kilian), from 
which Kluge derives G. Schablone. I do 
not think, however, that the semantic 
development of the two words is similar. 
Schablone seems to have acquired the special 
meaning of ‘‘ stencil” in German, the Du. 
word meaning probably a piece cut off as a 
sample. Kilian gives for it F. échantillon. 
Cf. It. ‘‘ scampolo, scampolino, scampoletto, 
a scantlin, or shred of anything, especially 
being cut from some piece, a. pattern, 
remnant ” (Torriano, 1659), which appears 
to be cognate with the Du. word. 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 

Nottingham. 





FAIR ROSAMOND: SAMPLER WORK. 


Ir is very possible that the romantic story of 
Fair Rosamond and King Henry II., and 
of the decisive action taken by his jealous 
consort, Queen Eleanor, has been told in 
other ways than in chapbooks (see 10 S. 
xii. 209, 298, 452). 

I have in my possession (in England) a 
very interesting and nicely worked em- 
broidered picture, which evidently portrays 
the above drama, in which (though I have 
not scrutinized it for some years and there- 





fore my description is from memory only) 
I seem to see, as stated at the last reference 
by Mr. WALTER Scort, 

“the Queen, dagger in hand, standing in front of 
Rosamond, who, on her knees,* with ludicrously 
woebegone visage, and holding the cup of poison, 
evinces marked repugnance to swallow the deadly 
draught.”’ 

The whole forms a panel of some 15 in. 
by 10in., and is very finely embroidered 
in various coloured silks, enriched with 
gold and silver thread or wire over raised 
work. 

Additions have evidently been made to 
it by a later and, apparently, coarser hand, 
and parts of the figures are so filled in. 

In the centre the labyrinthine bower at 
Woodstock is well indicated, and in the 
lower part of the panel is shown what appears 
to be a royal crown—though certainly not a 
Plantagenet one—together with lions and 
those other animals which are usually intro- 
duced into this kind of work, though they 
have nothing to do with the main subject. 
In an oval inset is a portrait of a personage 
in what would seem to be a wig of the 
Stuart period, something after the fashion 
of the portraits of Charles IT. or his ill-fated 
son the Duke of Monmouth. 

Tradition has it that this picture was 
worked by a member of the family in Dorset 
when a girl at school in Weymouth (I think), 
and was left unfinished owing to the breaking 
out of the Monmouth Rebellion. Whether 
these Dorset schoolgirls were desirous of 
emulating the deeds of their Somersetshire 
friends ‘‘the Fair Maids of Taunton,” or 
whether they were afraid of the same treat- 
ment being meted out to them, history 
telleth not. But inasmuch as this rebellion 
occurred in 1685, and as I have also one of 
the usual long samplers worked in geo- 
metrical designs, letters of the alphabet, and 
numerals, followed by the initials ‘‘E. V.” 
and the date ‘‘ 1678 ”—which would evidently 
be the work of a younger child—I am dis- 
posed to think that the above tradition may 
have been well founded, and that it was 
the same hand—when somewhat older— 
that sought to weave in fairly imperishable 
material (if well taken care of) the loves of 
one of the most powerful of the Plantagenet 
sovereigns and his so-called ‘‘ concubine.” 

If this be so, my picture would certainly 
be earlier in date than any of the chap- 
books referred to by your correspondents. 
Can any of them tell me if this particular 





*T am not sure that she is not standing con- 
fronting the Queen in my version. 
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story has ever formed a popular subject 
for tapestry or embroidery work ? 

Examples of this kind of work, of course, 
existed many years prior to the period I 
have mentioned, being, one may say, suc- 
ceeded by sampler work, even as samplers 
in their turn gave way to those abomina- 
tions of pictorial needlework of the Early 
Victorian era, only to be superseded, thank 
goodness! by the excellent productions of 
modern Schools of Art Needlework. 

But I can scarcely think that this nimble- 
fingered ancestress of mine evoked the idea 
or the drawing out of her own head. One 
is fain to believe that the subjects chosen 
or allowed to be selected by schoolgirls were 
rather religious than classical; and more 
often portrayed the wellworn Biblical stories 
of Adam and Eve, Hagar and Ishmael, 
Joel and Sisera, or Jehu and Jezebel, than 
the illicit loves of heathen gods and goddesses 
or those of our own royal personages. 

I have myself never come across this 


subject so illustrated before; neither do I|  - q 
remember to have seen anything like it at the | wished that he should, after the example 
| of S.* Bonaventura, continue in the govern- 


very interesting exhibition of old English 

tapestry and embroidered and sampler work 

which was held at the Fine-Art Society’s 

rooms in New Bond Street at the end of the 

last century. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 





*‘RENASCENCE: THE SCULPTURED TOMBS 
oF Romeg.’—It may seem ungracious to take 
exception to any blame occurring in a review 
written in so sympathetic—I may even say 
generous—a spirit as that in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
24 September upon my book, ‘The Rena- 
scence Tombs of Rome.’ Yet it is just that 
spirit which emboldens me to crave a hearing. 

Your reviewer quotes a ‘‘ picturesque 
statement ”’ which he says, if it came from 
a French or German author, might tempt 
him to throw the book aside as worthless. 
It occurs on p. 321 : ** at his [Boniface VIII.’s] 
Coronation [in 1295] Charles II. of Anjou, 
King of Naples, and Charles Martel, King of 
France, in fact though not in title, walked 
on either side of his white palfrey.” I 
lament that the word France was by a slip 
written instead of Hungary, and not ob- 
served by me in revision. This Charles 
Martel was Charles Robert of Anjou (grand- 
son of Charles I. of Naples), who when he 
walked by the bridle of Boniface was already, 
in the lifetime of the childless Andrew III., 
a claimant for the throne of Hungary, by 
virtue of his mother, daughter of Stephen V. 





| parta (p. 245). 





of Hungary. He eventually established his 
title, and was father of Louis I., called the 
Great, King of Hungary, and also of Poland. 
My readers, I hope, will have seen that I 
could not have meant any one else ; certainly 
not the great Charles Martel, son of Pepin, 
Mayor of the Palace, who died in France 
550 years earlier. A less obvious slip of the 
pen would have been more dangerous, as 
an inaccuracy. The man, his title (Charles 
Martel), and the picturesque incident are 
recorded in Gregorovius (ed. Bell, 1900, 
vol. v. p. 532). 

Again, the reviewer says that the accurate 
person may be annoyed at my calling a 
Cardinal General of the Franciscans. I did 
so in the case of Cardinal Matteo d’Acquas- 
Cardella (ii. 28) is my autho- 
rity. He states that for his virtues and 
learning Acquasparta was elected General 
of his order (the Franciscan) in the chapter 
held at Montpellier in 1287, and then nomi- 
nated Cardinal of San Lorenzo in Damaso. 
‘** Although he was a Cardinal, the Pontiff 


order to the date of the 
next ‘Comizi.’”? Vadingo, the Franciscan 
historian, adds that as General he was 
injurious to the order because of his exceed- 
ing kindness of heart. 

Tn another case I have stated, also on the 
authority of Cardella (vol. iv. p. 267, ed. 
1792), that Francesco della Rovere (Sixtus 
IV.) was General of the order of Franciscans 
(elected at Perugia 1464). Pastor, ‘ Lives 
of the Popes,’ says the same, adding that he 
was engaged in reforming the discipline of 
the order when he received the news of his 
elevation to the purple. 

GERALD S. DAVIEs. 

Master’s Lodge, Charterhouse, E.C. 


ment of the 


‘**Fere.’—Perhaps I ought to have 
included fere, ‘‘a travelling companion,” 
hence a companion in general, a mate, 
and the like, in my ‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary.’ It is given in Mayhew and 
Skeat’s ‘Middle English Dictionary,’ and 
in Morris’s ‘ Specimens of English,’ Parts I. 
and II.; also (of course) in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
and ‘E.D.D.’ The A.-S. form is geféra, 
where the @ is due to the 6 in the form for, 
which occurs as the pt. t. of faran, to fare, 
to go, to travel, from which it is derived. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





* S. Bonaventura was also General of the order, 
and afterwards Cardinal. Cardella implies that he 
was both concurrently. 
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‘THE Saturpay Review.’—I have just 
been reading with much interest Mr. J. C. 
Francis’s ‘ Notes by the Way.’ The writer’s 
reminiscences awaken old memories of 
‘N. & Q.,’ The Atheneum, The Saturday 
Review, &e. 

With regard to The Saturday, I should 
like to place on record the names of four 
other writers (not mentioned in the book) 
who wrote for that prominent weekly in the 
1855-7 issues, viz., Lord Salisbury, Vernon 
Harcourt, the just deceased Goldwin Smith, 
and the Rev. Mr. Scott of St. John’s, 
Hoxton (father of the late Clement Scott, 
the dramatic critic). I wonder if there are 
any who can recall Mr. Scott’s microscopic 
calligraphy, to deal with which a magnifying- 
glass was often necessary. The editorial 
offices were at Mr. Beresford Hope’s chambers 
in the Albany, and the publishing office 
was in Southampton Street, Strand. 

W. J. FitzSimmons. 

Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 


** REGISTRY OFFICE ”’: ** REGISTER 
Orrice.’”’ —The earliest mention in the 
‘H.E D.’ of a registry office is 1836 ; but the 
following is from The Whitehall Evening 
Post, 8 May, 1756 :— 


To Carters and Lazovrers in the Country 

who come to London. 

If any Carter, Labourer, or any other Servant 
come to London, either from Curiosity or want of 
Work, if they will call at Mr. Fielding’s Universal 
Register-Office in the Strand, or his Universal 
Registry-Office in Bishopsgate-Street, as soon as 
they come to Town, they will meet with immediate 
Employment, and be recommended to some honest 
House, where they may lodge till they get a Master, 
which will prevent their falling into bad Company. 


J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


(Mr. MacMicnagt here also supplies an instance 
of “register oftice” four years earlier than any in 
the Oxford Dictionary.] 


SEVEN AS A Mystic NUMBER IN Papua.— 

In The Observer of 18 September is a report 
of an account of the ‘‘ Man-eaters of Papua ” 
given by Mr. J. H. P. Murray, Lieutenant- 
Governor of our part of the island of New 
Guinea. Of a particular tribe, apparently 
when engaged in fishing away from home, 
he says :— 
_ “Disaster would overwhelm the entire tribe if, 
in an unguarded moment, any one mentioned the 
number ‘seven. Why the demons of distraction 
should be liberated by so simple an utterance does 
not permit of explanation, even by the most pro- 
found Papuan, but the awe inspired by the mystic 
word is very real indeed.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





LorD BERKELEY AND HIGHWAYMEN. 
—Two years after his adventure with the 
highwayman, which has been described 
previously in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 10 8. iv. 349, 
415, 495), Lord Berkeley seems to have had 
another encounter with a gentleman of the 
road. In vol. xlvi. pp. 480-81 of the 
Gent. Mag. the following paragraph appeared: 

Fri., Oct. 18 (1776].—‘* Lord Berkeley was robbed. 
near Salt Hill on the Reading road; but his servant 
soon coming up, pursued the highwayman, over- 
took him, and shot him dead.” 

Horace Walpole speaks of ‘‘ Earl Berkeley, 
who shot so many highwaymen near his 
own house’’ (‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ 
ed. Mrs. Toynbee, xv. 216). 

HoRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


‘““' TRANSCENDANT.” (See 9 S. x. 428; 
xi. 15, 71.)—In The Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1902, there was an allusion to 
‘*the transcendant financial genius of Mr. 
Gladstone.’> This prompted a query at the 
first reference regarding the form “ tran- 
scendant,”” which the querist was disposed 
to deprecate, and which was not favoured 
in the replies that supervened. Apparently 
the word as it stood was considered an 
interloper, and nothing was advanced in 
support of its use by the Edinburgh reviewer. 
If one may trust a reprint—an hypothesis 
of deep and poignant significance—it is 
possible to offer two illustrations now. 
According to a version of Coleridge’s ‘ Table- 
Talk’ which is undated, but otherwise of 
quite respectable presence, the philosopher, 
on 8 April, 1833, thus soliloquized on the 
qualities of Edmund Burke :— 

‘“‘ Burke was, indeed, a great man. No one ever 
read history so philosophically as he seems to have 
done. Yet, until he could associate his general 
principles with some sordid interest, panic of pro- 
nerty, jacobinism, &c., he was a mere dinner bell. 

ence you will find so many half truths in his 
speeches and writings. Nevertheless, let us heartily 
acknowledge his transcendant greatness.” 

At a sitting about a fortnight later — 
on 24 April, 1833, to be quite precise — the 
two themes under consideration were 
‘Wedded Love in Shakespeare and his Con- 
temporary Dramatists’ and ‘ Tennyson’s 
Poems.” In passing it may be noted that in 
regard to his youthful contemporary’s 
metrical skill the sovereign melodist of his 
age made some relevant and notable obser- 
vations. As usual with him when concerned 
with Shakespeare, what he said was at once 
enthusiastic and discriminating. In all 
our old dramatists, he warmly averred, 


you will find in the supreme master alone 
any such thing as a pure conception of 
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wedded love. ‘‘In this, as in all things,” 
he finally exclaimed, “how transcendant 
over his age and his rivals was our sweet 
Shakespeare ! ”’ 

S. T. C., of course, is not responsible for 
the orthography of ‘ Table Talk,’ which has 
to be credited to his sponsor, H. N. Cole- 
ridge, and in the present case, alas! to 
him under the supervision that compasses 
the evolution of a reprint. Together, in the 
preface to the invaluable miscellany, the 
united authorities not only refer to ‘‘ Mr. 
Dequincey,” but characterize Coleridge’s 
‘exhibition of intellectual power in living 
discourse”’ as ‘‘ unique and transcendent.” 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


GERMAN SPELLING: OMISSION OF H 
AFTER T.—For some years past German 
writers have dropped the silent A after ¢ in 
such words as Tau, Teer, and Teil (formerly 
spelt Thau, Theer, Theil). But this seems 
to be overlooked by English writers, even 
philologists. In the last edition of Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary * we find 
under ‘Dew’ the German given as Thau, 
and under ‘ Tar’ the German as Theer. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


_ GIBBON AND HisGame.—A closer exam- 
ination of the surname of the copyist of 
Gibbon’s MS. notes in Harwood’s ‘ View of 
the Greek and Roman Classics’ (see ante, 
p- 188) clearly reveals the fact that it is 
Hibgame, and not ‘ Hibjame.” Giibbon’s 
copyist, it is also interesting to note, is the 
great-uncle of a contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Mr. Frederick T. Hibgame. 

Edward Hibgame was the son of John 
Hibgame and Catherine Thurlow, and was 
born at Burnham Norton, Norfolk, in 1737. 
(His mother was a daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Thurlow, Rector of the Worthams, 
Suffolk, and her brother was the father of 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow.) Edward went 
up to Cambridge at an early age, and was 
entered at Corpus College. His name occurs 
in the List of Junior Optimes in 1760. He 
took orders, and in 1762 purchased the advow- 
son of the benefice of Stratton St. Michael, 
Norfolk, to which he presented himself in 
the same year. He lies buried under the 
Communion table of his church. 

Edward South Hibgame, his son, was 
educated at the Charterhouse, and went up 
to Cambridge, and ultimately became a 
Fellow of Jesus College in 1798. Both 
father and son were men of learning, and 





the son greatly distinguished himself as a 
Greek scholar. A query as to a Greek 
Grammar said to have been brought out by 
him appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ several years ago. 
Edward South Hibgame died holding the 
livings of Whittlesford, Cambs, and St. 
George Colegate, Norwich, in 1861. 

The elder Hibgame, who lived in an age 
of great private libraries, evidently had a 
large library for a country clergyman, and 
his books seem to have been dispersed all 
over Europe. The present writer, in his 
book-hunting ‘‘ expeditions ” around London 
in former years, has seen numbers of leather- 
bound volumes with the signature of ‘* Edwd. 
Hibgame ”’ on the fly-leaves and with MS. 
notes; he has also found them in the 
boxes along the quays of the Seine in Paris, 
the side streets of Brussels and quaint old 
Bruges, and even in the ‘ antiquarian” 
shops of Germany’s leading book-mart, 
Leipzig. Some volumes from Hibgame’s 
library have MS. notes, the perusal of which 
proves that he was personally acquainted 
and corresponded with a number of dis- 
tinguished literary men of the eighteenth 
century. Edward Hibgame, like Beckford 
and Horne Tooke, had the habit of writing 
his recollections in his books, and if his 
entire library could be brought together 
again no doubt a very entertaining volume 
could be compiled from the MS. notes, on 
‘The State of Learning and Literature in 
England in the Eighteenth Century.’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

25, Speenham Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


BOHEMIANS AND GIPSIES.—In the 
‘Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw’ 
(Dashkova), edited by her friend Mrs. W. 
Bradford (Miss M. Wilmot), and lately the 
subject of inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ there is an 
amusing passage in vol. i. p. 42, illustrating 
a popular error not yet entirely dead, besides 
showing the audacity of the youthful lady of 
Court :— 

‘*T happened to find myself behind his majesty’s 
[the luckless Peter III.] chair during the course of 
some conversation which he particularly addressed 
to the Austrian ambassador, Count Merci. He 
was recounting a story of his having been sent by 
his father when at Kiel, in Holstein, on an expedi- 
tion against the Bohemians, whom he in a moment 
put to flight with a troop of carabineers and a 
company of foot. During the relation of this 
exploit, I perceived the Austrian ambassador 
several times change colour, apparently at a loss 
how to understand his majesty, whether as speak- 
ing of the wandering Bohemians or gipsies who 
live by fortune-telling and depredations, or of the 
Bohemians, subjects of the — king......Stand- 
ing, as I was at this moment, behind his majesty’s 
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chair, I leant over, and in a half whisper in Russ, 
humouring his notion of me which I have described, 
I begged him not to tell such stories to foreign 
ministers, for had there been any Bohemian vaga- 
bonds at Kiel his father would certainly have em- 
ployed the police officers to have turned them out, 
and not his highness, who was but a child at the 
period alluded to.” 

The Cechy, as Count Liitzow and other 
authorities have pointed out, have as little 
connexion with the Tsigany as the in- 
habitants of the other numerous countries 
through which Borrow’s friends wandered. 
It is difficult to account for the origin of the 
term ‘*‘ Bohemians” used in this way. At 
this time Dobrovsky, Jungmann, and their 
friends had not yet begun the work which 
was eventually to raise Bohemia from the 
slough of despond succeeding the Thirty 
Years’ War. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


** RALLIE-PAPIER.”’ — This is given in 
Littré’s Supplement of 1877 as the French 
name for a ‘‘paper-chase.”’ I find that 
many French people think that rally-paper 
or paper-rally is or has been the English 
name, whence the French is derived; but 
I have failed to find any trace of this. Does 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know of any such 
English name ? One thing that seems to 
favour the notion is that rallie alone is not 
itself a French word, while rally as a sb. is 


English. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 
ALLUSIONS IN AMERICAN AUTHORS. — 


I am preparing a student’s edition of 
“Tales by American Authors’ in ‘‘ Freytag’s 
Sammlung franzésischer und_ englischer 
Schriftsteller,” Leipzig and Vienna, with an 
introduction and notes, and shall feel very 
much obliged for information about some 
matters, the explanation of which I cannot 
get through any of the reference books that 
are at my disposal. 

The matters in question are :— 

1. E. A. Poe in ‘A Descent into the 
Maelstrém,’* writes :— 

**T looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of 
ocean, whose waters wore so inky a hue as to bring 





at once to my mind the Nubian geographer’s | 


account of the Mare Tenebrarum.’’— Sixth 


passage. 





Who was the Nubian geographer ? What 
is the Mare Tenebrarum ? 

2. Hawthorne, in ‘ Peter Goldthwaite’s 
Treasure,’ speaks of ‘‘ the man who jumped 
down his own throat.’”’ To what does the 
phrase allude ? 


3. Thomas Bailey Aldrich quotes in 
‘ Pére Antoine’s Date Palm’ :— 

Entre or et roux Dieu fit ses longs cheveux. 
What is the origin of the verse ? 

Dr. Max LEDERER. 

Bielitz, Austria. 

[2. ‘‘To jump down a man’s throat”’ is to reply 
very quickly to some statement he has made, 
or to interrupt him with a contradiction before he 
has had time to finish an assertion. Hawthorne 
appears to mean that the man was very angry 
with himself.] 


GUTENBERG’S 42-LINE BriBLE.—In Von 
der Linde’s ‘ History of the Art of Printing,’ 
vol. iii. p. 879 (in German, Berlin, 1887), is 
mentioned a lithographic facsimile reprint of 
the 42-line Gutenberg (or Mazarin) Bible, 
announced at that time by an English pub- 
lishing firm at the price of ten guineas. Can 
somebody tell me where a record of this 
(never-issued) publication, or an announce- 
ment of it, is to be found, or who was the 
publisher who projected it ? 

H. WELTER. 

4, Rue Bernard-Palissy, Paris. 


PortTRAITS WANTED.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers could give 
me information as to the existence or present 
owner of any of the under-mentioned 
portraits :— 

George Fox, the Quaker, 1624-91.—One 
ascribed to Honthorst, and lent by Mrs. Watkins 
to the National Portrait Exhibition in 1866, and 
thus described in the Catalogue: ‘‘ Bust, brown 
hat and dress, eyes and hands uplifted, canvas 
28 in. by 23in.’’ The authenticity of this por- 
trait has been doubted. 

Sir Jacob Astley, Royalist, 1579-1652.—A 
portrait exhibited in 1866, the property of Mrs. 
Branfell; described as ‘‘ Bust: cuirass, small 
white collar, left hand on sword-hilt’’; canvas 
30in. by 27 in. 

Daniel Defoe, 1661-1731.—A portrait by Knel- 
ler stated at 6 S. v. 465 to have been acquired by 
Mr. J. C. Laud. 

James Edward Oglethorpe, 1696-1785, Colonist 
of Georgia, and afterwards M.P. for Haslemere.— 
There is an engraving given in Croker’s edition 
of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ (1848). 

Robert Raikes, 1735-1811, advocate of Sunday 
schools.—There is a stipple engraving said to be 
after ‘“‘the celebrated Romney.’ 

Sir George Yonge, 1731-1812, administrator.— 
There is said to be a portrait by Reynolds, sold in 
1873 to Mr. W. L. Gauchez. 
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Are portraits known of Sir Arthur Hesilrige 
or Haselrig, Bt., Parliamentarian M.P. for 
Leicestershire, who died in 1661 in the 
Tower, or of Feargus O’Connor, 1794-1855 ? 
A lithograph of the latter is reproduced in 
Gammage’s ‘ History of the Chartist Move- 
ment ’ (1894), p. 288. 

Please reply direct. EMERY WALKER, 

16, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


JAMES FEA, ORKNEY AUTHOR. — James 
Fea, Surgeon Royal Navy, was the author 
of two books on the Orkneys, viz., ‘ The 
Present State of the Orkney Islands,’ 
printed in Holy-Rood House, Edinburgh, 
1775, and ‘Considerations on the Fisheries 
in the Scotch Isiands,*? ‘‘ Printed for the 
author at Dover,” presumably in London, 
1782. 

Can anybody kindly tell me the date of 
his death, and the place where he died ? 
When the books were written he had retired 
from the Navy. His name appears in the 
first list of surgeons published in_* Steel’s 
Navy List,’ December, 1793, showing 
seniority of 1781; and appears for the last 
time in Steel’s list ‘*‘corrected to April, 
1796.” It is strange, however, that in the 
Admiralty Books of Salaries and Pensions 
between the dates 1781 and 1804 the name 
nowhere occurs. The Half-Pay Registers, 
1770 to 1800, and the Admiralty Indexes, 
Series ITI., * Surgeons’ Services,’ 1742-1815, 
also have no record of the name. 

ALLAN FEA. 

South Lodge, Pinner, Middlesex. 


“THE Vatcu.” — In an old _ pedigree 
appears “Catharine, daughter of... .Fleet- 
wood, of the Vatch, co. Hertford.” Can any 
one tell me the meaning of the Vatch 7 

R. C.D: 


{Monuments of the Fleetwoods are to be found 
in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks, and a little 
way from that village is the Vache, which belonged 
to that family, and ‘* seems,’’ says Mr. E. S. 
Roscoe in the Little Guide to Buckinghamshire, 
‘‘to derive its name from the family of De la 
Vache, who acquired the property in 1360.” 
We have always supposed that ‘‘ the Vache ’”’ 
means the cow farm, from Latin vacca. Other 
authorities speak of the place as a dairy farm in the 
reign of King John, and the Vache family may 
have taken their name from the place, as Mr. 
C. K. Shorter suggests. See his ‘ Highways and 
Byways in Buckinghamshire,’ p. 166.] 


‘THE BuCCANEER,’ A TALE OF THE ISLE OF 
SHEPPEY.—Can any one give particulars 
of a story, published under this title about 


! 


| 





| 


written by Edward Howard, published 
1842, which is an account of the career of 
the famous pirate Sir Henry Morgan. 

E. A. B. 


Central Public Library, Woolwich. 


CLocKS AND THEIR MaAKers. —I am 
engaged on a new edition of ‘Old Clocks 
and Watches and their Makers,’ and should 
be glad to have particulars of any additions 
or corrections. Please reply direct. 

F. J. BRITTEN. 

1, Silverdale Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


St. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE : 
Irs Arms. — Can any of your readers give 
the authority for the statement in Le Neve’s 
‘Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane * (Oxford, 1854), 
vol. iii. 687, that ‘‘ the arms of ” St. Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge, “‘ are thus blazoned: 
Sable, a catharine wheel or * ? J. B. B. 

Cambridge. 


SipNEy CastLeE.—Can any one tell me 
where Sidney Castle is? I have looked up 
many books on the castles of England, 
but cannot find it. I do not think it is an 
historical castle. Any information about 
it will be greatly appreciated. 

H. F. Marryn. 


‘THe HeEroin®.’—A poem (c. 1635-55) 
entitled ‘ On the Heroine * begins :— 

Here’s a brave looking-glass, where we may see 

Death swallow’d up by Fame’s Eternitie: 

This is the conjuring Mirrour, that presents 

Our Dying Dames with living Monuments. 
What work is referred to ? 

G. C. Moore SMITH. 


‘LITTLE BOOKE OF THE PERFECTION OF 
WoeEMEN.’—Can any one identify the above 
work, referred to in a letter c. 1651, and there 
said to be written ‘‘ by a learned Gentleman, 
now in Heaven”? G. C. Moore SMITH. 

Shettield. 


‘¢ PEONY-ROYAL.’—I do not find this 
(apparently a form of ‘pennyroyal”) in 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ but it occurs several times in 
an anonymous work, ‘ Notable Things ; or, 
New Curiosities of Art and Nature,’ bound 
up with a larger work, ‘ Arcana Curiosa ’” 
(purporting to be a translation from 
Lemery), published in 1711. Is it known 
to occur elsewhere ? Cc. C. B. 


CALAIS LOST FOR LACK OF MUSTARD.— 
In looking through a number of seven- 


sixty years ago, dealing with the Isle of | teenth-century books the other day, I came 


Sheppey in Cromwell’s time ? 


It appears | across an expression which seemed new to 


to be a different book from ‘ The Buccaneer,’ | me, but I neglected to note the book. 
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Speaking of the two sorts of sieges, one | tiles. I should be glad to have some par- 
when the place is taken by storm, and the ticulars of Abbot Elyas, and also of the 
other when it is surrounded so carefully that | original of the knightly effigy, if such are 





the garrison capitulate through lack of food, 
the author adds, with reference to the latter 
case, “‘ as Calais (so the French say) was lost 
for lack of mustard.” Is this proverbial ? 
DIEGO. 


Aut Souts COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND THE 
DUKE OF WHARTON.—It is stated in ‘ The 





Romance of the Oxford Colleges,’ by Francis | 


Gribble (published 1910), that Blackstone, 
author of the Commentaries, Fellow and 
Bursar of All Souls, “‘ served his College by 
compelling the executors of the Duke of 


Wharton to pay over to it a donation pro- | 
mised by him at the instance of Edward | 
Young” (author of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and | 


also a Fellow of All Souls). It is generally 
surmised that the Duke died penniless in a 
Spanish monastery, and that his estates were 
forfeited ; but it appears otherwise from 
Mr. Gribble’s statement. What was the 
amount of the donation received by the 
College 2? Where may the will of the Duke 
of Wharton be found, and who were his 
executors ? CuRIOvs. 


LEesNES ABBEY: ABBOT ELyas.—I have 
just returned from avisit to the most interest- 
ing remains of this ancient building, which 
have been laid bare by the intelligent 
operations of the Woolwich Antiquarian 
Society. Many of the ‘“‘finds”? are of a 
most important character, showing the 
church to have been very nearly of the size 
{in width at all events) of Westminster 
Abbey, whilst Dr. Stukeley in the middle of 
the eighteenth century issued a plan show- 
ing as the church a building which was 
really the refectory of the abbey. 

A cross-legged effigy of a member of the 
De Lucy family of Newington, and of 
founder’s kin, has been discovered. The 
surcoat denotes its period, and I am of the 
opinion that it represents one of three 
brothers, sons of Geoffrey de Lucy, who 
fought at the siege of Caerlaverock in 1300. 
This still retains considerable traces of the 
original gilding and brilliant colouring. 

Another interesting recovery is that of the 
stone coffin-lid of an early abbot. In the 
centre is deeply sculptured an abbot’s 
crosier, having on one side, in Lombardic 
characters, the word “ Abbas,” and on the 
other ‘‘ Elyas.” 

There have also been brought to light 
many fragments of ancient coloured glass 
and scores of medieval glazed and ornamental 


| available. Wma. NorMAN. 


Plumstead. 


| SAINT’s CLOAK HANGING ON A SUNBEAM.— 
| Where can I find the story of the saint who 
|hung his cloak on a sunbeam? Leland 
| alludes to it at p. 7 of his ‘Gypsy Sorcery ’ 
| (1891), but gives no details. 

P. ZILLwooD Rounp. 
8, Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lane, N. 


CARLYLE ON SINGING AT WorK.—Where 

‘can I find in Carlyle’s works ‘‘ Give, O give 

me, the man who sings at his work !”* ? 
THomAS FLINT. 


BIRDS FALLING DEAD AT SOLDIERS’ 
SHouts.—General Bardin in his work on the 
Army, 17 vols., under ‘‘cri” in vol. iii., 
wrote this :— 

““Tite-Live répéte Vhistoire invraisemblable 

de Vhistorien Celius, qui prétend qu’aux cris des 
soldats de Scipion les oiseaux qui volaient 
au-dessus de l’armée tombaient morts.” 
Is this not a confusion of Plutarch’s story in 
his life of Flamininus with something else, 
a@ mere blunder which Larousse took seri- 
ously ? THoMas FLINT. 

Paris. 


MILTON ON PLaAGIARIsM.—Where can I 
find ® somewhat lengthy passage in which 
Milton gives his views concerning literary 
plagiarism ? ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 


SHAKESPEARE: ALEXANDRINES. — Prof. 
Saintsbury, in ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ vol. v., says that alex- 
andrines are frequent in the mature plays of 
Shakespeare, e.g. in ‘Hamlet.’ But is this 
so? In ‘Hamlet’? are there more than four 
alexandrines at the very most, viz., I. ii. 90, 
I. v. 93, IV. v. 82, V. ii. 68 2? And in the 
other plays, apart from verses that are 
represented, by dramatic supposition, as 
quotations, or are composed with a view 
to stiltedness, are not alexandrines exceed- 
ingly rare? It appears to me that, so far 
from being frequent, they are persistently 
avoided by Shakespeare. EURIBEK. 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘EXCELSIOR* IN PIGEON 
EncuisH.—A very clever translation of 
Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior * into Pigeon English 
was published in the newspapers some years 
ago, the refrain ‘“‘ Excelsior * being rendered 
** Topside galore.” 

I should be very grateful to any one who 
would help me to trace it, and let me know 
how it can be obtained. J. F. F. 
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BUILDERS IN DEVONSHIRE, 1812-30.— 
I shall be much indebted to any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ who can suggest a source from 
which can be learnt the names of the con- 
tractors who built the Military Hospital at 
Stoke Devonport, barracks, dockyard, and 
other public works circa 1812-30, in Ply- 
mouth, &e. DEVONIAN. 


CrossEs.—I beg that some person will 
tell me the title and the publisher of a book 
describing and naming various kinds of 
crosses. JoHN MILNE, LL.D. 

Aberdeen. 

[Parker’s ‘Glossary of Terms used in Heraldry’ 
has a list, with illustrations. ] 


Stk Parrick TRaAntT, Br., was Com- 
missioner of Revenue, Ireland, and accom- 
panied James IT. to France. Can any reader 
give me information about his descendants ? 
His eldest son John is said to have been 
murdered in London in 1702, and @ son 
James killed at the siege of Cork. His widow 
Helen in her will, dated 1721, mentions a 
son Lawrence. Did the latter go to the 
West Indies ? and did any of these or other 
sons leave any issue ? 

I have collected a great deal of infor- 
mation about this family, but cannot trace 
any of them back quite so far. Please reply 


direct. (Miss) L. Moriarty. 
35, Manor Park, Lee, Kent. 


‘MonsieuR Tonson’: ITS AUTHOR.— 
John Taylor on the title-page of ‘ Records 
of my Life,’ 1832, is given as the author of 
‘Monsieur Tonson,’ and of course W. T. 
Moncrieff had a farce of that title done at 
Drury Lane Theatre, 20 September, 1821. 
At least it is credited to him, and on the 
printed play his name alone stands. Moncrieff 
was a notorious purloiner of other men’s 
works, and it would be interesting to know 
whether or not John Taylor, a journalist and 
editor of unimpeachable reputation, really 
was the writer. a J. A. FF, 

OatTH oF Hippocrates.—I should be much 
obliged for the information where the exact 
wording of the oath of Hippocrates framed 
for the healer of human ailments before com- 
mencing his duties can be found. 

(Dr.) H. Hoore. 


Lorgp Howarp or EFFINGHAM’s First 
Wire.—The first wife of the first Lord 
Howard of Effingham was Anne, sister and 
co-heir of John de Broughton, or Boughton. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply her 
arms and the quarterings she was entitled 
to transmit, if any ? J. E 


. 





Replies. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND GEORGE 
PEABODY’S FUNERAL. 
(11 S. ii. 247.) 

Tue American booklet entitled ‘ Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Great Business 
Men’ does not contain a correct account of 
the funeral or embarkation. The Queen 
did not attend the funeral in person, but 
was represented in Westminster Abbey by 
General Grey. The body was not attended 
to the Abbey by the Royal Guard. 

It is as well to correct other errors. Pea- 
body died on 4 November, 1869, at Eaton 
Square, the residence of Sir Curtis Lampson, 
one of his executors. It was well known 
to his executors that he had given directions 
that his body should be taken to America, 
and laid in the tomb which he had built in 
Danvers, and in which he had placed the 
body of his mother. On his death there 
was such a strong public feeling expressed 
in all quarters that there should be a funeral 
service performed over his coffin in the Abbey 
before its removal to America that the 
executors gave their consent. The carriages 
of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, and of 
a large number of others, followed the hearse 
from Eaton Square to the Abbey. The 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in their official 
robes, Gladstone (then Prime Minister), 
the Earl of Clarendon (the Foreign Secre- 
tary), and, as I have said, General Grey in 
private dress, and a large number of other 
distinguished persons, attended the funeral. 
The coffin was put into an opening in the 
ground only three feet deep merely as a 
resting-place while H.M.S. Monarch was 
being got ready to take the body to America. 
The Monarch was accompanied by the 
United States corvette Plymouth. 

The greatest honour was paid by all classes 
to the remains of this distinguished Ame- 
rican citizen, not only in London, but at 
Portsmouth also. If C. E. R. has not 
The Times or other newspapers of the day 
to refer to, he will find an account of the 
funeral and embarkation in ‘The Annual 
Register’ for 1869—‘ Chronicle,’ pp. 128 
and 144. I have referred to The Times 
of 13 November and 13 December, 1869. In 
The Times of 13 December there are letters 
from Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc eulo- 
gizing the character of George Peabody, and 
the latter stated that his death was a 
‘public calamity in which the whole 
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civilized world ought to share.”’ I can find 
no mention of any French gunboat having 
accompanied the other two vessels. The 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
did not go to Portsmouth. 
Harry B. PoLanp. 
Inner Temple. 


The ‘‘ American booklet” is clearly in- 
accurate in some of its statements. Queen 
Victoria did not attend the funeral in person 
though she sent her carriage, and was 
represented by General Grey in plain clothes. 
Both Gladstone and Lord Clarendon were 
present, but not as pall-bearers so far 
as I can discover. They and General Grey, 
together with the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
and Under-Sheriffs, sat inside the rails of 
the Communion table. The other mourners 
sat on each side of the Sacrarium. 

WILLovuGcHBY Maycock. 


Peabody’s remains lay for a month in the 
west end of Westminster, Abbey nave (close to 
the site where the statue of his supporter, the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, now stands) 
before being removed for reinterment in 
Massachusetts. A stone in the floor of the 
nave marks the spot. A. R. Bay Ley. 


[Scotus and Mr J. B. WAInEwrIGHT also thanked 
for replies. } 





BEAVER-LEAS (11 S. ii. 263).—Permit me 
to add a few remarks upon this interesting 
article. The explanation by Isaac Taylor 
in ‘N. & Q.’ (9 8. vi. 6) is certainly wrong. 
See Taylor’s ‘Names and their Histories,’ 
1896, p. 68, where no fewer than four origins 
of the name are suggested, of which three 
are wrong, and the fourth gives only the 
Icelandic, not the Anglo-Saxon form. 

Taylor suggests (1) lacu, a pool; (2) lagu, 
a stream; (3) Icel. leki, a brook; (4) led 
(error for léah), a field. 

(1) The A.-S. lacu, a pool (rather a lake), 
is not a Teutonic word, but merely the 
L. lacus in English spelling. In French it 
was spelt lac, and our present E. lake is the 
same word, either from A.F. or A.-S., but 
in either case from Latin ; see Lake, sb. (4), 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

(2) The A.-S. lagu, sea, stream, is the 
Teutonic equivalent of the preceding, and 
usually became law in Middle English. 
But sometimes it became lay, as in modern 
East Anglian. Nevertheless, it is not the 
-ley in Beverley. It is discussed under 
Lay, sb. (1), in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

(3) The Icel. leki is a mistake for lekr, a 
stream ; it is cognate with another A.-S. lacu, 





a stream, which is quite distinct from the 
borrowed lacu noted above. It is a true 
Teutonic word, allied to the verb ‘‘ to leak,” 
and meant a stream issuing from a mere. 
This is the word we want ; it is Lake, sb. (3), 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ Prof. Earle (‘ Land 
Charters,’ p. 465) says: ‘‘ This lake for 
running water is a genuine English word, 
and is still widely current in the West of 
England, in Devon and Somerset, and pro- 
bably Dorsetshire.”” In the ‘E.D.D.* it is 
Lake, sb. (2), a brook, rivulet, or stream 
(allied to lache in sense 3), and is known in 
Hants, Wilts, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall, 
as well as in Devon and Somerset; and 
even in Cumberland and South Wales. 
It is usually avplied to small streams and 
brooks. 

(4) The form Beverley is certainly modern, 
due to the substitution of lea or ley (A.-S. 
léah) for the older suffix -lac, which happens 
to be correct. I find Beverlac several times 
in the Inquisitiones post Mortem, which is 
quite right as it stands. It does not mean 
either ‘‘ beaver-pool”’ or ‘‘ beaver-lea,” but 
stands for ‘‘ beaver-brook.’” And_ surely 
beavers preferred a brook to a pasture. 

It will now be seen that Beverley Brook 
really means ‘“ beaver-brook brook,” the 
‘brook ” being added, as in very many like 
instances, when the suffix came to be no 
longer intelligible. 

It is impossible that the A.-S. léah (gen. 
léages) could ever have been represented by 
lac. It is thus that Canon Taylor’s ety- 
mologies break down. He had no know- 
ledge of the history of English sounds ; 
and there are many others who are in a like 
case. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


GLADSTONE AT WILMSLOW (lI S. ii. 224). 
—Dnr. ForsHaw quotes, among “‘ some of the 
misstatements”? to which he alludes in 
connexion with the brief sojourn at Wilms- 
low Rectory of Mr. Gladstone when a 
young man, the following :— 

“© On January 13th, 1828, ‘ Gulielmus Ewart 
Gladstone ’ was admitted asa commoner of Christ 
Church....For some months, however, after 
leaving Eton, he resided and read at the Cheshire 
rectory of Wilmslow with Dr. Turner, himself a 
Christ Church man; but in October, 1828, he 
went up, and then commenced the ‘ University 
Career.’-—Sir Wemyss Reid, 1899.” 

This quotation is from “‘The Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone, edited by Sir 
Wemyss Reid,” and written by various 
hands, whose names are fully set forth on the 
contents pages. It was my lot to con- 
tribute the first chapter—‘ Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ancestry and Early Years’—from which 
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Dr. ForsHaw has taken this extract ; and 
I much regret to be included among those | 
who have made ‘‘ misstatements” con- 
cerning this short but interesting episode | 
in the great statesman’s career. But am I | 
guilty, even according to Dr. ForsHaw’s 
showing ? He gives a letter from Miss, 
Gladstone which states :— | 

‘“Mr. Gladstone left Eton December, 1827 ; 
matriculated at Oxford January 23rd, 1828; 
arrived at Wilmslow January 24th, 1828; left 
Wilmslow April 11th, 1828....began residence 
at Oxford October 10th, 1828.”’ 

In all these statements, only one conflicts 
in the slightest degree with mine, and that 
is the giving of 23 January instead of 
13 January, 1828, as the date of admission 
at Oxford. But the alleged ‘* misstatements” 
are in connexion with the Gladstone stay 
at Wilmslow, and none such were made by 
me. 

It is interesting to add one further quota- 
tion on this subject from a Gladstone bio- 
graphy which Dr. ForsHaw has missed, 
but which is of special significance because 
it contains the statesman’s own account 
of the episode :— 

“* Gladstone left Eton at Christmas, 1827. He 
read for six months with private tutors, one of 
whom was Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. With reference to this part of his life, he 
wrote :—‘ I resided with Dr. Turner at Wilmslow 
(in Cheshire) from January till a few months 
later. My residence with him was cut off by his 
appointment to the Bishopric of Calcutta....My 
companions were the present (1877) Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, and Sir C. A. Wood, Deputy- 
Chairman of the G.W. Railway. We employed 
our spare time in gymnastics, in turning, and in 
rambles.’ ’’—George W. E. Russell (1891). 

This will show that Lord Morley of Black- 
burn’s alleged ‘“ misstatement ” was textu- 
ally derived from the written words of Mr. 
Gladstone himself—a fact assuredly to be 
pleaded in defence of the biographer. 

ALrRED F, ROBBINS. 


Masor Hupson or Hopson art Sr. 
HELENA (11 S. ii. 169, 251).—Major Hodson, 
afterwards Colonel of the Company’s corps 
of infantry at St. Helena, married a daughter 
of Sir William Doveton, to whose house at 
St. Helena — Mount Pleasant — Napoleon 
often went. 

_** A brow of the hill close to the Briars, to which 
Napoleon generally walked of an evening when 
he was staying there, overlooked Colonel Hodson’s 
garden, and if the Hodsons were there by them- 
selves he frequently came down to see them. 
Once he came the night of a ball at Government 
House, and expressed his surprise at Mrs. Hodson | 
preferring to stay at home with her children. He 
complimented heronhavingsuchafine-looking man 


|in his pocket. 





for her husband (Col. Hodson was 6 foot 4 inches, 
and broad in proportion), and played with the 
children, for whom he had brought sugar-plums 
A short time after, Napoleon 
invited the Hodsons to dine with him at Long- 
wood....Mrs. Hodsonsat on his right hand, and he 
was very polite to her, and during the dessert he 
collected a number of good things before him and 
desired Las Cases to send for a sheet of paper and 
fold them up for her to take to her children.” 


| These details are taken from Sir Henry 


Russell’s account of his visit to St. Helena 
in 1821, which I have given in my ‘ Swallow- 
field and its Owners.’ Sir William Doveton, 
with whose family, including the Hodsons, 
Napoleon was so intimate, was a connexion 
of Sir Henry Russell’s wife. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


HERB-WOMAN TO THE Kine (11 S. i. 265, 
373; ii. 256).—In ‘Coronation Anecdotes,’ 
by ‘* Giles Gossip * (1823), we read :— 

‘* The herb-women entered the Hall from the 
south end before Eight o’clock. Miss Fellowes, 
the principal herb-woman, was led in by Mr. 
Fellowes ; and the six young ladies, her assistants, 
followed two and two....They were elegantly 
dressed in white, tastefully decorated with flowers. 
Miss Fellowes wore, in addition to the same dress, 
a scarlet mantle. At eight o’clock three large 
baskets were brought into the Hail, filled with 
flowers, for them to bear.” 

G. W. E. R. 


‘““TENDERLING *: ‘BABE CHRISTABEL’ 
(11S. ii. 267).—The stanza, 
They snatched our little tenderling, 
So shyly opening into view, 
Delighted, as the children do 
The primrose that is first in spring, 
which does not occur in the early editions 
of ‘ Babe Christabel,’ is to be found in the 
collected edition of Massey’s poems, ‘My 
Lyrical Life* (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1889), First Series, p. 13. 


M. A. M. MacatistTer. 
Cambridge. 


GUILDHALL: OLp StTaTvuEs (11 S. i. 208, 
333, 376; ii. 252).—Thomas Banks, the 
sculptor, was the eldest son of William 
Banks, the land steward and surveyor of the 
Duke of Beaufort ; and I presume there was 
no relationship between him and the Bankes 
family of Kingston Lacy. 

Corfe Castle surrendered at 8 o’clock in 
the morning of 27 February, 1645/6, to Col. 
John Bingham, Governor of Poole for the 
Parliament. The fortress fell at the last 
through the treachery of one of the garrison, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Pittman, who hood- 
winked Col. Henry Anketell, D.D., the 
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Royalist governor, into admitting 50 of the 
Weymouth garrison under the impression 
that they were loyal men of Somerset. 
Oliver Cromwell was not himself present at 
Corfe ; but before 14 February a party of 
120 Cavaliers under Col. Cromwell (probably 
James Cromwell, eldest son of Henry, 
Oliver’s senior first-cousin) had made a 
gallant attempt to relieve the castle. They 
marched through Col. Cooke’s quarters un- 
discovered, and came to Wareham. Pre- 
tending to be a troop of Fairfax’s Horse, 
whose scarves they were wearing, they rode 
into the town to the governor’s house. Col. 
Robert Butler, the governor, was ultimately 
captured, and sent captive to Corfe, whence 
he soon escaped. But the victorious Royal- 
ists were in their turn beaten out of Wareham 
by Cooke, who took their commander-in- 
chief and some others prisoners. 
A. R. Bayley. 


GREENWICH MARKET, 1740 (11S. ii. 209).— 
The old oil painting in the possession of the 
Rev. Henry HuGHEs CRAWLEY is, I think, 
unique, and I am fairly well up in Greenwich 
bibliography. Unfortunately, the date is 
an awkward one for local history. In the 
list of freeholders taken in 1697 the name 
of James Walker does not occur, or any one 
of that common surname. In a Chancery 
suit of 1693, in which the names of those 
rated to the poor appear, there is no Walker. 
The rate-books do not begin till 1755, and 
among twelve ratepayers in ‘‘The Market 
Place” there is no Walker. I have con- 
sulted several lists of names, but without 
success. There remain the church registers 
and the wills in Somerset House. Should 
I discover any evidence, I will forward it 
to Mr. CRAWLEY direct. A. RHODEs. 


_ The woodcuts in old guide-books are some- 
times useful, as representing paintings which 
have disappeared. Two such guide-books 
might be referred to, namely, Richardson’s 
“Greenwich : its History," London, 1834, and 
‘ The Pictorial Guide to Greenwich,*? London, 
1844, In addition to these, articles in 
Bentley’s Miscellany, 1842, vol. xi., and 
The Antiquary, 1884, vol. x., might be con- 
sulted. W. S. S. 


PRINKNASH (11 S. ii. 228).—Hall, in his 
‘Local Names of Gloucestershire,’ gives 
“Prinknash. Point Nose, the ridge south 
of the present residence.’* Canon Bazeley, 
in his ‘ History of Prinknash Park,’ states :— 

‘* Prinknash is also written Prinknesse, Prinke- 
nesche, and Brinknash in the abbey records. P and 
B are always interchangeable, especially in parts of 





England bordering on Wales. The first syllable 
suggests the brink of the hill; but whether the 
latter syllable is ‘ash’ and refers to some ‘ash 
grove’ in the midst of the surrounding beeches, as 
the spelling seems to imply, or ‘edge,’ as the pro- 
nunciation suggests, I must leave to better judges. 
seaues I believe that ‘ Prinknash,’ in 1129, was the 
name of the ridge between High Broadridge and 
Kymsbury, and that it was in ‘later times that it 
came to be applied to the land on the northern 
slope.” 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


Among the earliest forms of this local 
name are Prinkenesse and Prinkenesche, 
which occur (c. 1125) in a list of donations 
to the Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester. Variant corruptions, such as 
Prynkemarsh, are to be found in 1527. In 
letters of 1643 Princenage and Prinknedge 
occur. Although the ash tree rarely develops 
well in the locality nowadays, and the beech 
is lord of this portion of Cotteswold, the 
ash may have been more remarkable in 
other days. Neighbouring fields are called 
‘*The Nash” and ‘‘ Great Nash.” Further 
off we have Nash quarry, near Brockhampton. 
Some have, however, suggested Ness and 
Nass (A.-S. Nes), owing to the projecting 
escarpment-line here, and to the fact of the 
term occurring in this sense further down 
the Severn valley. It is locally pronounced 
precisely as if it were spelt Prinich, Gael. 
to pin. St. Crain BaDDELEY. 


In Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ ii. 19, the 
following appears under Kempsey :— 

“‘ John, the son of Rafe de Ashe, held three yards 
(sic) of land in Kereswell; which lands were 
vulgarly called ‘The Nash.’ The name of Nash 
hath been of great antiquity in this parish. In the 
Bishop’s Domesday, Robertus de Fraxino, in Eng- 
lish, Robert of the Ash, otherwise Robert Nash, 
held lands in this manor.” 

Bardsley, in his ‘English Surnames,’ 
states, under ‘ Local Surnames,’ that ‘‘‘Nash’ 
is but put for ‘ atten-Ash.? ” 

On another page he writes :— 

** Atte’ (Saxon) was ‘at the,’ answering to the 
Norman ‘de la,’ ‘del,’ or ‘du,’ and was familiarly 
contracted, by our forefathers, into the other forms 
of ‘ate’ and ‘att,’ or, for the sake of euphony, when 
a vowel preceded the name proper, extended to 
‘atten.’” 

The foregoing explains the derivation of 
‘* Nash ” from ‘“‘ atten-Ash.” 
LIONEL SCHANKE. 


Situated as the mansion of Prinknash is, 
‘* in a pleasant part, on the acclivity of a hill, 
commanding an extensive prospect over a 
fertile and well-cultivated district,**» would 
not this extra-parochial park have received 
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its name originally from the circumstance, 
as in so many other instances of place-names, 
of an ash tree, or ash trees, having adorned 
the hill? To “‘prink ” in Gloucestershire, 
as in other counties, means to deck, array, 
decorate, or “prank.” Hence “ prinkin” 
or “‘prenkin”’ in the dialect of North and 
West Yorkshire means forward, proud, &e. ; 
and a ‘“‘prink(e)nash” would appear to 
have meant an ash tree beautifully or 
proudly situated (probably a mountain ash) 
on the slope or at the summit of the hill. 
There is a mining town named Mountain 
Ash in Wales ; but whether this was origin- 
ally named from a hill with an ash tree one 
cannot say. Ashiesteel in Melrose is thought 
by Johnston, in his ‘ Place-Names of Scot- 
land,’ to be the ‘‘ place of the ash trees ” ; 
and Ashkirk in the county of Selkirk is said 
to have derived its name from the ash trees 
with which the neighbourhood abounded, 
and of which a considerable number were 
still remaining in 1851. 

J. HotpEN MacMicHAEL. 


Spelman’s ‘Villare Anglicum,’ 2nd ed., 
1678, gives the name Prigney, Dudstone 
hundred: possibly this is an older spelling 
of Prinknash. Cary’s Atlas, 1793, spells it 
Prinkash. These notes may perhaps assist 
G. M. T. JOHN HODGKIN. 


MINSTER: VERGER (11 S. ii. 130, 274).— 
A verger is a man, usually gowned, whose 
business it is to carry the verge or mace 
before deans, canons, parsons, or other 
dignified persons. He may hold other 
offices, e.g., that of sub-sacrist, as at Dur- 
ham, or parish clerk, as at Ripon. An arch- 
bishop has his archiepiscopal cross borne 
before him, and carries his crosier in his 
hand, unless it be borne before him by his 
chaplain. A bishop carries his crosier in 
like manner, unless it be borne before 
him by his chaplain. 5 ee! bee 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


‘‘Vergers go before their deanes with 
little staves tipped,’ quotes W. S. S.. The 
handsome, autumn-flowering, herbaceous 
plant Solidago virgaurea is popularly known 
as “‘ golden rod ”’—a good description of the 
plant, as its inflorescent spike or spray is as 
if it were tipped with golden yellow. 

ANDREW Hope. 


MICHAEL WriGHT, ParntTER, 1660-1700 
(11 S. ii. 228).—According to Bryan’s 
‘Dictionary,’ this artist made use of many 
pseudonyms. His favourite signature seems 





to have been “J. M. Ritus.’’ Joseph 
Michael Wright was his real name, but in 
Italy he was generally known as “ Michael 
Ritus.” Is it not conceivable that the letters 
printed as his artistic signature in the query 


may stand for mir, that is, “J. M. 


Ritus " ? W. Scort. 


ANGLO-SPANISH AUTHOR (11 S. i. 349; 
ii. 119, 171).—I am obliged to Mr. W. Scorr 
and Mr. F. SypNey EDEN for their informing 
and painstaking replies to my query, 
although their sum total represents little 
more than surmise. Even this, however, is 
preferable to indifference, and these columns 
are all the richer for it. Small, in the hope of 
larger, mercies must content me for the 
nonce, wherein my quest resolves itself per- 
force, into the pertinent query of Mr. EDEw: 
‘*Ought we, however, to look for much from 
Borrow in the way of verification of refer- 
ences ?” J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


CaRLIN SuNDAY AND ‘‘ THE HOLE” IN 
FLEET Street (11 S. ii. 229).—Pancakes 
composed of steeped pease fried in butter, 
with pepper and salt, passed by the name 
of carlings; and so conspicuous was this 
article that from it Carling Sunday became 
a local name for Mid-Lent or Mothering 
Sunday. 

Tid, Mid, and Misera, 

Carling, Palm, Pase-egg Day, 
was still in 1864, in the North of England, 
an enumeration of the Sundays of Lent. 

Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ ed. 1864, 
says that Peele’s Coffee-House in Fleet 
Street at the corner of Fetter Lane, had 
then been established more than 150 years. 
It also says that ‘‘ The Hole-in-the-Wall,” 
near it, is a characteristic house, behind the 
main line of building, approached by a 
passage or hole in the wall of the front 
house; ‘‘ this is the case with most of the 
old inns here, which had originally ground 
in front of them, afterwards encroached on 
by building.”” See under 6 March and 22 
April respectively. A. R. Bay ey. 


I do not think there ever was such a 
sign in Fleet Street (except by way of 
abbreviation) as ‘‘ The Hole.” ‘‘ The Hole- 
in-the-Wall”’ is evidently the tavern that 
is meant in connexion with the observance 
of Carlin Sunday. It was on the east side of 
Mitre Court, No. 45, Fleet Street, now, 
I believe, the office of The Scotsman. Here 
the society called the “‘Free-and-Easy Johns” 
were accustomed to meet, a society appa- 
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rently composed of compositors, where they 
“have long held their orgies, and where 
many a portentous question relating to the 
price of their labour has been debated in 
full conclave’ (‘ Tavern Anecdotes,’ 1825). 
It was this society that probably kept Carlin 
Sunday, 7.e., the fifth Sunday in Lent, or 
Passion Sunday, on which it was customary, 
especially among the working-classes of the 
North of England, to eat parched grey peas, 
formerly in token of fasting in Lent. The 
custom is still so far retained in North 
Yorkshire that, as the day approaches, 
bags of grey peas may be seen exposed for 
sale in the shop-windows. 
J. HoLpEN MacMIcHaAet. 


Carlin or Carling Sunday is the fourth 
Sunday in Lent or Mid-Lent Sunday. A 
brief account of the custom from which it 
took its name will be found in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ i. 336. See also an article 
in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine Library : 
Popular Superstitions,’ 1884. W. S. S. 


Carling Sunday was the fifth Sunday in 
Lent, when it was customary to entertain 
your friends with carlings. The right way 
to celebrate Care or Carle Sunday was to 
steep grey peas all night in water, fry them 
in butter, and then eat them in the company 
of those you loved best. The entertainment 
does not sound inviting, but to neglect the 
carling meant to be unlucky in your under- 
takings for the rest of the year. The word 
has been derived from Karr or Carr Freytag, 
the old German for Good Friday. “Karr 
meaning a satisfaction for a fine or penalty ; 
but how the word came to be applied par- 
ticularly to the fifth Sunday in Lent is not 
known. 

In Yorkshire it was the custom for the 
rustics to go to the village inn on Care 
Sunday to spend their “Carling groat” 
in drink ; and a Nottinghamshire couplet 
runs :— 

Care Sunday, care away : 
Palm Sunday and Easter Day. 
Not much clearer is the old Scottish song :— 
Fy! Let us all to the Briddell! 
There ’ll be all the lads and lasses 
Set down in the midst of the ha, 
With sybows and rifarts and carlings 
That are both sodden and ra. 
*“Sybows”’ are onions, and “rifarts’ 
radishes. T. W. Tempany. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

{The ‘N.E.D,’ says of the derivation of carling : 
“‘possibly f. care in Care-Sunday+-ling.” Carling 
Sunday it describes as the fifth Sunday in Lent. 
See also 10S. ix. 281, 374, 412.] 


’ 


are 





Snalits AS Foop (11 S. ii. 125, 175, 218).— 
I can recommend the eating of snails to epi- 
cures as a lunch, like whelks or periwinkles. 
The only way I have tasted them was served 
as they are at Brussels, that is, cooked in the 
shell, the orifice being closed with a light 
forcemeat. The strength imparted to the 
gasteropod by being fed on vine-leaves 
exercised such a fortifiant effect on my head, 
I remember, that I could partake of only 
three or four at a time. When taken out 
of the shell with a two-pronged fork they 
were hard like a prune, and black ; there was 
nothing viscid about them. N. W. HILt. 

New York. 


Now, in Ceylon, is the gastronome’s gastro- 
podical opportunity! The Morning Post 
informs me that there is a plague of snails 
in the island, and that some specimens of 
the creatures are as much as a pound in 
weight. 

I have been twice at Bourges, and well 
remember having seen a fine  escargot 
passant depicted on the window of a shop 
or restaurant. Mr. JoHN WARD’s recom- 
mendation stirs me ; but I am afraid I shall 
not be able to follow it. In Provence the 
peasants use a long nail to extract the dainty 
from its shell. These implements may be 
seen in the life-sized group of peasants 
celebrating Christmas that one finds in the 
museum at Arles, which illustrates the folk- 
life of the region. Sr. SwITHIN. 


“Game Lec” (11 S. ii. 229, 296).—In 
‘E.D.D. (s.v. ‘Gammy’) we find ‘“‘a 
gammy leg,” in the sense of a_ crooked, 
deformed leg, occurring in many dialects in 
various parts of England from Northumber- 
land to Devonshire. There is no doubt 
that this is the better etymological form, 
and that the phrase “a game leg” is 
due to the influence of the common word 
‘* game.” 

The word “ gammy ” is probably of French 
origin, and identical with Fr. gambi, bent, 
crooked (Cotgrave). The word gambi is 
still in use in many French dialects, in 
Normandy, the Jura and Languedoc. For 
references, see the etymological note in 
‘E.D.D.’. The French word is probably 
cognate with Gr. oxay/3ds, “* having a crooked 
leg,” and Ital. sgambo (Florio), and derived 
from Old Celtic cambos, crooked, whence 
Breton cam, “‘ boiteux.” A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

Carr. PoTTINGER OR PORRINGER (lI S. 
ii. 248).—If W. J. C. will refer to the ‘D.N.B.’ 
under James Ferguson (d. 1705), he will find 
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mention there made of Capt. Pottinger. He 
is stated to have been in command of the 
Dartmouth frigate, and to have co-operated 
with Major Ferguson in the reduction of the 
Western Isles in 1690. The authorities 
cited in the ‘ D.N.B.’ may possibly furnish 
additional information. Browne's ‘ History 
of the Highland Clans’ contains a few refer- 
ences to Ferguson and his expedition. It 
may also be added that Major Ferguson 
was the brother of Robert Ferguson the 
Plotter, whose ‘ Life’ might advantageously 
he consulted for further details. Scotus. 

SYDNEY SMITH ON SPENCER PERCEVAL 
(11 S. ii. 267).—Sydney Smith dealt with 
Spencer Perceval’s domestic virtues and 
their political non-importance in two of his 
‘Letters of Peter Plymley.’ The better- 
known passage is from Letter II., in which 
he wrote :— 


‘You spend a great deal of ink about the character 
of the present prime minister. Grant you all that 
you write—I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, and 
pursue a line of policy destructive to the true 
interest of his country; and then you tell me, 
he is faithful to Mrs. Perceval, and kind to the 
Master Percevals! These are, undoubtedly, the 
first qualitications to be looked to in a time of 
the most serious public danger; but somehow or 
another (if public and private virtues must always 
be incompatible), I should prefer that he destroyed 
the domestic happiness of Wood or Cockell, owed 
for the veal of the preceding year, whipped his 
boys, and saved his country.” 


The other is from Letter IX. :— 


‘“*T cannot describe the horror and disgust which 
I felt at hearing Mr. Perceval call upon the then 
ministry for measures of vigour in Ireland. If I 
lived at Hampstead upon stewed meats and claret ; 
if I walked to church every Sunday before eleven 
young gentlemen of my own begetting, with their 
faces washed, and their hair pleasingly combed ; if 
the Almighty had blessed me with every earthly 
comfort,—how awfully would I pause before I sent 
forth the flame and the sword over the cabins of 
the poor, brave, generous, open-hearted peasants of 
Ireland !” 


In Letter VII. it is to be noted, he turned 
a similar shaft towards Canning, whom 
he distrusted as deeply as he scorned Perceval, 
saying :— 

“*The Foreign Secretary is a gentleman, a respect- 
able as well as a highly agreeable man in private 
life; but you may as well feed me with decayed 
pation as console me for the miseries of Ireland 
by the resources of his sense and his discretion. It 
is only the public situation which this gentleman 
holds which entitles me or induces me to say so 
much about him. He is a fly in amber, nobody cares 
about the fly: the only question is, How the Devil 
did it get there?” 
< (I may observe, in parenthesis, that this 
“ erystal”’ of Pope’s famous lines in the 








‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ was almost 
precisely repeated by Disraeli in a speech 
in the House of Commons on 24 July, 1839, 
when attacking Spring Rice, the Whig 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, just before his 
elevation to the peerage as Lord Monteagle : 
‘“How he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and how the Government to which 
he belonged became a Government, it would 
be difficult to tell. Like flies in amber, one 
‘ wondered how the devil they got there.’ ’’) 

It is of interest to add that Macaulay, 
in his first famous essay for The Edinburgh 
Review—that on Milton—employed with 
regard to Charles I. a similar argument to 
that Sydney Smith had earlier used in con- 
nexion with Spencer Perceval. Macaulay 
ridiculed the idea that being a good father 
and a good husband could be considered 
*‘ample apologies for fifteen years of per- 
secution, tyranny, and falsehood”; and 
he submitted that 
“if, in the most important of all human relations, 
we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, 
we shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in 
spite of all his temperance at table, and all his 
regularity at chapel.’ 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


[Mr. N. HayTHorRNE, Mr. M. A. M. Maca. iIstEr, 
G. W. E. R., Prrycipan SALMON, and Mr. F. C 
WuiteE also thanked for replies.] 


‘* FARE YOU WELL, MY OWN MARY ANNE” 
(11 S. ii. 267).—The song for which your 
correspondent asks and which was entitled 
‘My Mary Anne,’ is found in Davidson’s 
‘Universal Melodist’ (with tune), and is 
there stated to have been published, with 
pianoforte ‘accompaniments, in Davidson’s 
‘Musical Treasury’ Nos. 839-40, price 6d., 
with character portrait. The later verses 
have a vulgarity not found in the first, and 
look as if they had a different origin. 

G. C. Moore Smiru. 

Sheffield. 


The verse quoted by Mr. EpGcuMBE is the 
first of a song very popular in the days of 
my youth, but it was not a sea song or con- 
fined to naval forecastles ; it was sung every- 
where, and the tune played on military 
bands. It was a “nigger”’’ melody, or 
*“Yankee”’’ song. It is to be feared that 
Mr. EpccumBe’s memory has failed him, 
but that is pardonable, as there were several 
versions, all slightly varying, but all agree in 
the title “‘ Fare you well, my own Mary 
Ann.” 


Numerous it was 





additions appeared 


1023 of The Musical Bouquet—all published 
in 1856. 


In the following year two editions 
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appeared, the words and music “ revised 
and corrected” by Prof. Clark, who altered 
the third and fourth verses. 

Speaking from memory, I should think 
the earlier version was the more popular, 
but the tune was heard everywhere, with 
“Cheer up, Sam,’ ‘Bobbing Around,’ and 
others of that kind. A. RHODES. 


This verse I knew full fifty years ago. 
The tune was one which was sung to many 
another ditty. The verse was sung in all 
sorts of places, and often helped on work 
in the harvest field when “ leading ”’ was on. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 
_[Pror. Moore Smitn’s copy of the ten verses 
from Davidson, and Mr. A. C. Jonas’s four verses 


from another old song-book, have been forwarded 
to Mr. Epccumpr. Mr. Harry Hens and Mr. A. 
Masson are also thanked for replies. ] 


FATHER SMITH, THE ORGAN BUILDER, 
AND Upuam (11S. ii. 189).—Some account of 
Bernard Smith will be found in Hawkins’s 
‘History of Music.’ It is there stated 
that his two nephews, who came with him 
to England, and assisted him in his business, 
lived in the country, and occupied them- 
selves more with repairing than with build- 
ing organs. May not the presence of the 
nephews—possibly in Upham, at all events 
in the country—afford some explanation of 
the tombstone marking the spot where 
Mrs. Smith is buried ? She may have been 
visiting them when she died. W.S. S. 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S ‘ REMINISCENCES’ (11 8. 
ii. 167, 277).—The Duke of Wellington’s 
friend was Margaretta, second wife of David 
Jones of Pantglas, née Campbell. ‘The 
Correspondence of Miss J.’ had nothing to 
do with her. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowftield Park, Reading. 


The Mrs. Jones whom the Duke of Welling- 
ton admired was the one who was born 
Campbell. ‘‘ Miss J.” was a Miss A. M. 
Jenkins. See Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ Life of 
Wellington.’ GENEALOGIST. 


‘ EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL’ (11 8S. 
ii. 267).—The first number of The Edinburgh 
Literary Journal; or, Weekly Register of 
Criticism and Belles Lettres, was issued on 
Saturday, 15 November, 1828. The 155th, 
that for Saturday, 29 October, 1831, was the 
last published by Constable & Co. Nos. 
156-166, Saturday, 14 January, 1832, were 
published by William Tait. It was then 
amalgamated with The Edinburgh Weekly 
Chronicle. 


* a 








Henry Glassford Bell 
throughout ; and he was also one of the 
promoters, others being Henry Seward 
Constable and John Aitken. In addition 
to his editorial work Bell, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘ Old Cerberus,’’ wrote the notices 
of the drama in Edinburgh; and he was 
wont to group miscellaneous contributions 
in prose and verse in the papers headed ‘ The 
Editor in his Slippers ; or, A Peep behind the 
Scenes.’ 

Appended to No. 38, which was issued 
without any advertisements, was the follows 
ing naive notice :— 

‘We have to apologize this week to our adver- 
tising friends for postponing their favours, being 
anxious to overtake several literary articles which 
have stood over too long. We shall not often 
infringe upon the space we set apart for them.”’ 


ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 


was the editor 


Fairport. 


‘PouiticAL ADVENTURES OF LoRD 
BEACONSFIELD ’ (11 S. ii. 268).—Written by 
Frank H. Hill, a brilliant journalist on the 
staff of The Daily News. I think that he 
ceased to write for that journal about 1886. 
He died recently. TuHos. WHITE. 

Liverpool. 


Mr. Frank Harrison Hill, for years editor 
of The Daily News, was the author of the 
* Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield’ 
as well as ‘ Political Portraits.’ Interesting 
details may be found in Justin McCarthy’s 
‘Reminiscences,’ second edition, published 
1899. FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 

(THE Eprtor ‘ Ir1sH Book Lover’ also mentions 
Mr. F. H. Hill.) 


DEAN SWIFT AND THE IRISH WAR OF 1688— 
1691 (11 S. ii. 269).—The satirist’s grand- 
father—Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, 
near Ross—was descended from a Yorkshire 
family, one of whom, Barnham, called 
** Cavaliero ’’ Swifte, of an elder branch, was 
created Lord Carlingford in 1627. 

The troubles which followed the expulsion 
of James IT. forced Jonathan Swift to leave 
Dublin. He retired to his mother’s house 
at Leicester, her native place. Soon after- 
wards (1690 or earlier) Sir William Temple 
took Swift into his family at Moor Park, near 
Farnham in Surrey. A. R. BAYyLey. 


Hossy-Horse (11 S. ii. 209, 257).—A 
useful summary of the subject, especially 
in France and China, will be found in 
‘Toys of other Days, by Mrs. F. Nevill 
Jackson, chap. viii. Of course, as toys for 
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children are only rude representations of 
articles used by adults, it is shown that 
hobby-horses were known in the Celestial 
Land centuries ago. A. RHODEs. 


In these parts—that is, the portions of the 
three shires which here adjoin—the Hobby- 
Horse went the round at Christmastime under 
the name of “ T’owd Hoss.” The north- 
east of Derbyshire sent out several sets of 
the ‘‘Owd Hoss,’ which was sometimes 
represented by a wooden head with a loose 
lower jaw, worked with a string to produce a 
champing noise. 
heads—that is, a horse’s head cured, with 
the hide on it, and by means of the string 
attachment it champed with the jaws. 
Several youths besides the one who carried 
the head formed the party. Some sang a 
ditty about “the poor owd hoss,” whilst 
others gave a sort of “little act” as they 
called it. Of late years there has been none 
of it, and the custom is nearly dead. I 
remember when it was called “‘ The Dobby 
Hoss.” Children also rode about on a 
stick, and this too was a pastime known as 
“ Ridin’ t? owd dobby hoss.”’ 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 
MatTtHEW ARNOLD ON NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY ELoquENce (11 S. ii. 229).—Mr. 


G. W. E. RUSSELL writes to me regarding this 
query as follows: “I think, but am _ not 
certain, that it was Emerson.” 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
able to trace the allusion. f 


Matthew Arnold’s address on Milton was 
delivered in 1888. ‘“‘The most eloquent 
voice of our century,’ referring to some 
person not long dead, was in all probability 
Victor Hugo, whose death took place in 
1885. W. Scorr. 


WHYTEHEER OR WHYTEBEER (lI S. ii. 
228).—A whittawer was one who tawed 
skins for glovers. He is now, in many parts 
of the country, a harness-mender or -maker. 
I take ‘‘whyteheer” to be a phonetic 
attempt to represent the word. 
St. SwiTHIN. 


‘THe JUDGMENT OF Gop’: Woman 
THROWING HER CHILDREN TO WOLVES (11 8. 
ii. 228).—Mr. Arthur Symons in his ‘ Intro- 
duction to Browning’ describes ‘Ivan 
Ivanovitch’ as ‘founded on a popular 
Russian story.”” Other writers on Browning 


speak of it as a “‘ Russian story” or “‘ Russian 
No author’s name is anywhere 
It is unnecessary, however, to 


legend.” 
mentioned. 


There were also some real | 





suppose that Browning derived the hint for 
his poem from any English translation of 
the story. He spent some time in Russia 
in 1834, and may then have heard told by 
some Russian friend the tale which suggested 
the ‘ Ivan Ivanovitch ’ of 1879. W.S.S. 


Roma AvREA (11 S. ii. 248).—See Jean 
P. Masson’s ‘De Episcopis Urbis’ (Paris, 
1586) at p. 412. An account of this writer 
(born 1544; died 9 January, 1611) will be . 
found in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ which 
asserts that the ‘De Episcopis’ is in Mura- 
tori, vol. iii. part ii. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


** ScHELM’”’= WILD Carnivora (11 S. ii. 
266).—This term is easily derivable. The 
word is common to the Dutch and German 
languages. Twenty years ago it was in 
frequent use in the Transvaal by those who 
spoke the “Taal”; it was pronounced 
‘*‘skellum,’”’ and was used to denote a 
rascal, ora knave. As applied to wild animals 
it had (and has) the exact significance of 
“rogue ’’—as they say in India ‘a rogue 
elephant.’ Further, “schelm’”’ means dis- 
temper or pestilence among cattle; and I 
have heard Boer “ kurveyors,”’ or transport 
riders, refer to their oxen, ill from eating 
the poisonous “tulp,”’ as “schelms”’ or 
‘“‘skellums.’”’ The use of the singular word 
as denoting a pack is unknown to me. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Kew Green. 


EDNA AS CHRISTIAN NAME (11S. ii. 268).— 
Edna was the wife of Raguel, a Jew carried 
captive from Jerusalem to Nineveh (see 
Tobit vii. 2). This is the first use of Edna 
as a feminine name that I am aware of. 

W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 

J. T. F. and Mr. Hoipen MacMIcHaet also 
thanked for replies.] 


*‘SPARROW-BLASTED”’ (11 S. ii. 267).— 
This means dumbfounded :— 

‘“*Eh! megsty me! I’m sparrow-blasted !’ ex- 
claimed the oy: throwing herself back in the 
chair and lifting both her hands and eyes in won- 
derment.”—Galt, ‘ Entail’ (1823) Ixxiii, quoted in 
the ‘E.D.D.,’ s.v. ‘Sparrow.’ 

J. Ho~tpEN MAcMIcHAEL. 


The term “ sparrow-blasted ”’ brings to my 
mind righteous Tobit sleeping in his court- 
yard, and having his eyes polluted unto 
blindness by the careless habits of sparrows, 
or, as the margin has it, swallows. See 
Tobit ii. 9, 10. St. SwITHIN. 
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BELL’s EpITIons OF THE Poets (11 S. ii. | 
188).—It is perhaps a little misleading to | 
speak of ‘‘ Bell’s editions.” The Bell so | 
referred to was a different person from the | 
well-known London publisher who issued 
the ‘‘ Aldine Series” of the poets. The 
publication termed “ Bell’s edition” is no 
doubt intended for “The Poets of Great 
Britain from Chaucer to Churchill.’”’ Edin- 
burgh, printed by John Bell, 1777-92, 18mo, 
109 vols. It was reprinted in London, 1807, 
18mo, 124 vols. (but bound in 62 vols.), 
and was known as Bagster’s edition. 

Cooke’s edition of the ‘‘ British Poets,”’ 
London, G. A. Cooke (undated, but circa 
1798), 18mo, with plates, was published in 
80 parts at ls. 6d. each. The table of 
contents indicates that the 80 parts were 
printed in 82 vols., beginning with Chaucer 
in 14 vols., and coming down to Buckingham 
and Churchill in 3 vols. 

What is called Johnson’s edition is pro- 
bably meant for ‘“‘ The Works of the English 
Poets’’ (with Prefaces by Dr. Johnson), 
London, 1779-81, 12mo, 68 vols., of which 
in 1790 an edition in 75 vols. was issued. 
This work is sometimes improperly styled 
“ Johnson’s_ edition.” As Malone says, 
“He [Johnson] never saw a sheet of it, 
and had no other concern in it but the 
writing of the poets’ lives.” W. Scorr. 


FarrRIEs: RuFrs AND REEVES (11 S. ii. 
265).—In an interesting ‘‘ turnover ’”’ in The 
Globe (which I am sorry I have cut out un- 
dated) I find the following :— 

‘The ruffs have their regular fighting grounds, 
technically known as ‘hills,’ and thither they con- 
gregate in the spring to take their choice of brides 
by right of conquest. None of these battles royal 
have been witnessed in England for many years, 
and it is doubtful if any one now living has been 
the privileged spectator of such an encounter.” 
May not this fighting for a wife be akin to, or | 
identical with, the “‘dancing on Brumby | 





Common” referred to in Mr. Epwarp 
PEACOCK’s note ? FRANK SCHLOESSER. 
Kew Green. 


I might add as a rider to Mr. PEacock’s 
interesting note that when a lad I heard 
folks say that they knew folks who had in 
some parts of Derbyshire seen fairies dancing. 
Their fancies went a long way towards faith 
in such cases; yet it was not uncommon 
to hear people speaking to the effect that they 
had seen the little people ‘* ravellin’* ” about 
in out-of-the-way spots, where _hill-sides 
opened to let them in when they had finished 
their dancing. THos. RATCLIFFE. 





Worksop. 


EUGENE ARAM (11 S. ii. 105, 279).—I 
possess @ second monograph on Aram by 
Scatcherd :— 

“*Gleanings after Eugene Aram...... unexpectedly 
gathered since the publication of his * Memoirs’ by 
Norrison Seateherd, Esq’...... Knaresbrough: Parr, 
Printer and Publisher, Stamp Office, High Street, 
1860,” pp. 64. 

I believe the first edition of this pamphlet 
was published in 1836. 

A fresh account of this remarkable case, 
based upon the documents recently sold at 
Sotheby’s, would be welcomed by students 
of the period, but if such a one is written 
it is to be hoped that it will not be treated 
in the lazy, slipshod fashion in which such 
subjects are too often dealt with nowa- 
days. It is absolutely essential that all the 
references in contemporary London and 
provincial newspapers should be carefully 
collated. Horace BLEACKLEY. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


The Poems of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by 
William Ernst Browning. 2 vols. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

Tuts careful edition of Swift’s verse is a natural 

and useful addition to the excellent volumes con- 

cerned with his prose, edited by Temple Scott. 

Both are part of ** Bohn’s Standard Library,” the 

new issues of which are always worth the regard of 

scholars. 

Mr. Browning’s Introduction does not pre- 
possess us in his favour as a writer, being some- 
what dull and verbose; but his diligence as an 
editor in all that concerns the text is laudable, 
and numerous notes, both by older authorities and 
himself, assist readers towards a better compre- 
hension of the text. Mr. Browning mentions 
specially that he has added classical references, 
a point of importance for the present race of 
readers. This feature has, it is hinted, demanded 
some research, and may be called exhaustive. 
But most of the references seem to us fairly 
obvious to an expert in the classics, and here and 
there it would be possible to add to them. 

We offer a few notes on these and other points. 
In the first place, it is odd that neither this edition 
nor the earlier Aldine issue of Messrs. Bell states 
who the writers styled H. F. and S. in the notes 
are. This should surely have been explained. 
‘* Necessity, thou tyrant conscience of the great ”’ 
(i. 6), and ‘* Necessity, the tyrant’s law,” look like 
reminiscences of Milton’s phrase in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ iv. 393, ‘‘ necessity, the tyrant’s plea.’’ In 
i. 27 the gods of Nile recall Juvenal’s description. 
The “L. B., W. H., J. S., S. T.”’ of ‘A Town 
Eclogue’ (i. 83) remain unexplained. Corydon’s 
lines, 

What I could raise I sent; a pound of plums, 

Five shillings, and a coral for his gums; 

To-morrow I intend him something more, 


are amusingly near to the 


Quod potui, puero silvestri ex arbore lecta 
Aurea mala decem misi: cras altera mittam, 
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of Virgil’s Eclogue, iii. 70. ‘“‘ The Flying foot- 
steps of Camilla’ (i. 167) are commemorated 
in the 7th Mneid rather than the 11th. In ii. 200 
‘‘natale solum”’ might have been referred to 
Ovid. The Latin epigram on Carthy’s Longinus in 
ii. 280 is obviously based on the tree of Georgic ii. 
992. Another (ii. 286) about Waterford shows 
how poor Swift’s hold of scansion was, for if he 
had only written ‘‘ semperque manebit,” follow- 
ing his evident Latin model, he would have 
avoided a false quantity. In the next line Mr. 
Browning reads ‘‘ Crabrones”’?: ‘“‘ hornets who 
in his senses would wish to touch? The 
Aldine edition we notice has ‘* crabones,”’ which 
looks like ‘‘ carbones,”’ ‘‘ coals.’’ But ‘‘ crabrones' 
is preferable, because meddling with hornets is 
proverbial in Latin. Plautus in his Amphitruo 
makes Sosia say ‘‘ inritabis crabrones.”’ In ii. 346 
Scott oddly describes “ rung” as ‘‘ the Yorkshire 
term for the rounds or steps of a ladder ; still used 
in every part of Ireland.’ Still used, we might 
add, in every part of England. 

Mr. Browning quotes, we notice, from our own 
columns, but he might have used more from the 
same source with advantage. Johnson’s ‘ Life of 
Swift,’ admirably annotated by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill with appendixes, is also a mine of information. 
Hence we learn (vol. iii. of the edition, pp. 73-4) 
that Swift ‘“ durst not insert’ at first the lines 
given to Queen Anne in the poem * On the Death of 
Dr. Swift,’ and that he exaggerated when he 
spoke of ‘‘ medals.’”’ Dr. Hill adds with his usual 
precision: ‘‘ For the editions of this poem see 
°N. & Q.,’ 6 S. iii. 109; xii. 395.”’ 

Mr. Browning has provided an Index, chiefly 
of persons; but we find no list at the end either 
of first lines of poems, or of their titles—omissions 
which common sense should have supplied. Any 
one who has studied an author seriously ought to 
realize the waste of time involved in looking to 
and fro for a particular poem. When, as here, 
the chronological order is not adopted, such 
search is particularly irritating. 


“J, K. S.”’ hailed October as the real “‘ spring 
of the year’’ for the undergraduate, who is 
eternally at this period filling the University with 
his eager youth. The University year ranges 
from autumn to summer, leaving a long vacation 
before autumn which many a busy man enviously 
recalls in later life. This arrangement, strange 
to the outsider, is all-important for the resident, 
and the Cambridge University Press have done 
well in producing a neat little Cambridge Pocket 
Diary, 1910-11, which begins with 20 September 
of this year, and includes a concise record of all 
the engagements which concern either don or 
undergraduate. We expect a success for the 
Diary. 


The National Review opens, as usual, with 
‘ Episodes of the Month,’ which put politics in a 
pungent style that makes for good reading. 
‘Wanted a Lead and a Leader,’ by ‘‘ Ignotus.”’ 
gives further expression to the feeling already 
emphasized by various journals. ‘‘ Our bolder 
spirits have not been allowed to fight with the 
gloves off. ...the Unionist leader must be in touch 
with his followers, and not dwell alone on an 
Olvmpian height of detachment.’’ Miss Edith 
Sellers has an interesting article on ‘ The Emperor 
and the future Emperor-King,’ in which she deals 





with the fortunes of Austria and the indications 
of the future before that country. ‘ A Southend 
Pessimist : a Sketch from Life,’ by Mr. P. L. 
Witherby, introduces us to a philosophic old 
fisherman who thinks that only ‘‘ a catastrofe ”’ 
will wake up the country and save it. Mp. 
Bernard Holland indites a series of sonnets 
supposed to be sent by ‘The ‘“ Dark Lady” 
to Mr. William Shakespeare about 1605.’ The 
general ideas of the verse are more convincing 
than its execution. After the opening sonnet, 
the lady begins the next, 
That’s not so bad, and now I’ll try another, 

and ends it :— 

Thank you for nothing; when I sin at all 

It is to rise myself, and not to fall. 
Lady Leconfield has an amusing article on ‘ The 
Fifties ’ as mirrored in a widely read book of the 
period. It is a time over which there seems at 
present a tendency to be sentimental. Somebody 
should write a counterblast, showing the frequent 
existence of abuses that are not now tolerated. 
Lady Leconfield rightly calls attention to the 
immense dominance of Mrs. Grundy in those days. 
Dress was somewhat gaudy. What it should be 
nowadays may be gathered more or less from the 
hints of ‘*‘ Maud,” who writes on ‘ A Week’s Shop- 
ping in Paris,’ and the superiority of Frenchwomen 
in selecting suitable gowns, &c. We are told of a 
French lady who ‘‘ ordered in five minutes two 
hats costing over 20]. each.”’ It would be interest- 
ing to know how much the materials used in this 
headgear cost. Mr. A. Maurice Low we read 
with pleasure, as always, on ‘ American Affairs.’ 
Mr. O. M. Hueffer writes smartly on ‘ The Next 
Religion,’ regarding Christianity as of little appeal 
to the half-educated, and some form of witch- 
craft more or less disguised as likely to dominate. 
The advance of superstition and the decay of belief 
in dogma of any kind have been noted more than 
once recently by people of intelligence, and one 
cannot read the papers without coming on a 
number of charms and mascots which are carried 
about and put forward as luck-bringers in all 
classes of society. Besides the articles we have 
mentioned, there are others dealing with national 
problems abroad and at home, so that the number 
is full of variety. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we auvise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

W. H. Fox (Carlyle: ‘Thirty millions of the 
inhabitants of these islands, mostly fools’ ”).—Car- 
lyle put the number at twenty-seven millions; see 
‘Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ Nos. V. and VI. 





